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. . . The diplomatic representatives in Washington of 
the other American States are discussing the possibility 
and practicability of making Costa Rica The Hague of 
America, so far as the arbitration of disputes between 
American countries is concerned. The Central Ameri- 
can Court of Justice is situated there, the location is 
central, with steamship connections to all parts of the 
world, good hotels exist, the country is outside of all 
international controversies, etc. The plan may be sub- 
mitted to the next Pan-American Conference, which is 
to meet in Buenos Ayres in 1910. 

. . . Seventeen nations have already accepted the in- 
vitation extended by the Netherlands government, on the 
suggestion of Germany, to attend the international con- 
ference with the object of formulating general laws on 
the subject of bills of exchange, their validity, enforce- 
ment, etc. The powers that thus far have expressed 
their intention of being represented are the United 
States, Mexico, Germany, France, Italy, China, Panama, 
Costa Rica, Peru, the Dominican Republic, Spain, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Norway, Bulgaria, Montenegro and 
Siam, while acceptances from the others are practically 
assured. 

. . . The Anglo-French Arbitration Treaty, signed on 
the 14th of October, 1903, the first in the series of arbi- 
tration treaties which now number more than eighty, has 
been renewed for a further period of five years. It is 
expected that the other treaties which followed this will 
be renewed as they expire. 

. . . Diplomatic relations between France and Ven- 
ezuela have been resumed, through the restoration by 
President Gomez of the exequaturs to the French Con- 
suls in Venezuela, and a complete settlement of the 
differences between the two countries is expected. 

. . . The treaty for the arbitration by the Hague Court 
of the fishery dispute between Newfoundland and the 
United States, determined upon some time ago, was 
signed in Washington by Secretary Root and Ambassa- 
dor Bryce on January 27. The signatures were provi- 
sional, because of Secretary Root's wish to retire at once 
from the Cabinet, and because the approval of Premier 
Bond of Newfoundland had not been received. Great 
Britain and Canada have assented to the agreement and 
it is believed that Newfoundland will. The Gloucester 
fishermen, who believe that they have been acting wholly 
within their rights under the treaty of 1818, express them- 
selves generally as satisfied with the provisions of the 
agreement, feeling that they have nothing to lose by 
having the mooted questions arbitrated. 

. . . Rev. E. B. TreFethren, a very active member of 
the American Peace Society at Revillo, South Dakota, 
had strong resolutions against the " unnecessary and un- 
reasonable " increase of the naval and military equipment 
of the United States adopted by his congregation on 
Peace Sunday, and by his evening congregation at Albee 
on the same day. These resolutions were presented to 
the House of Representatives through the member of 
Congress for that district. 

. . . More than twenty treaties of obligatory arbitration 
between the United States and other countries, most of 



which have already been ratified by the Senate, were 
signed by Secretary Root before he retired from the 
State Department last month. 



Thirty Reasons Why Our Navy Should 
Not Be Enlarged. 

The following statement of reasons why our navy 
should not be enlarged was issued on January 15, with 
the endorsement of a large body of the leading men of 
the country, including 'Charles Francis Adams, Jane 
Addams, Samuel Bowles, John Graham Brooks, Andrew 
Carnegie, James Duncan, President Faunce of Brown 
University, A. B. Farquhar, Edwin Ginn, Washington 
Gladden, Edward Everett Hale, William D. Howells, 
Chester Holcombe, Prof. William James, Rev. Charles 
E. Jefferson, President Jordan of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, Bishop Wm. N. McVickar, Marcus M. Marks, 
N O. Nelson, Gen. William J. Palmer, Rev. Charles H. 
Parkhurst, George Foster Peabody, Bliss Perry, Dean 
Henry Wade Rogers of the Yale Law School, Prof. 
William G. Sumner, Lincoln Steffens, Ida M. Tarbell, 
President Thwing of Western Reserve University, Presi- 
dent Thompson of the State University of Ohio, Booker 
T. Washington, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, President Mary 
E. Woolley of Mt. Holyoke College, and others. 

1. Because we have fought foreign foes, English, 
Spanish and Mexican, only six years in the one hundred 
and twenty-five years since the (Revolution. In every 
foreign war we made the first attack. With less danger 
from attack than any other nation, we are now spending 
more for past war and preparation for future war than 
any other nation in the world. 

2. Because our extent of coast line has little relation 
to danger from attack. The second Hague Conference 
has provided for immunity from bombardment of all 
unfortified towns and from levying contributions by 
threat of bombardment. We should be safer still if we 
reduced fortifications, as one of our delegates to The 
Hague has said. 

3. Because the Hague Conference also provided for 
arbitration of disputes over contractual debts, thereby 
removing excuse for our keeping a navy to prevent forci- 
ble collection of such debts of South America to Europe. 

4. Because a navy is less needed than ever to protect 
South America, as it is now perfectly capable of a de- 
fensive alliance among its nations to repel any wanton 
attack from outside. Reasons which made the Monroe 
Doctrine necessary when there was a " Holy Alliance," 
and the weak South American republics were uncon- 
nected by telegraphs or railroads, have no application 
when modern communications, soon to include the Pan- 
ama Canal, and enormously increased population, wealth 
and mutual friendship make them now far from eager to 
continue our over-lordship. With the price of a few 
torpedo boats we might secure by education and diplo- 
macy a federation of South American states. 

5. Because there is no danger from China, a peace- 
loving nation friendly to us. Our return of the indemnity 
has done more to promote peace with her than anything 
else could do. According to the testimony of Ambassador 
Luke Wright, of Hon. John W. Foster, of Secretary Taft, 
and of over one hundred missionaries to Japan, familiar 
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with her language, customs, and politics, there is not the 
slightest foundation for the violent and frothy talk which 
is emanating from a few Americans against Japan and is 
poisoning the minds of millions of our uninformed citi- 
zens. Said Ambassador Wright, " The talk of war be- 
tween this country and Japan isn't even respectable 
nonsense." The one hundred missionaries say: "We 
desire to place on record our profound appreciation of 
the kind treatment which we experience at the hands of 
both government and people; our belief is that the 
alleged belligerent attitude of the Japanese does not rep- 
resent the real sentiments of the people. We wish to 
bear testimony to the sobriety, sense of international 
justice and freedom from aggressive designs exhibited 
by the great majority of the Japanese people." Nothing 
could do more to develop the opposite feeling than the 
baseless assumption and insulting statements published 
by certain irresponsible newspapers and military men. 

6. Because of an excessive, unhealthy reliance on force 
in our country in recent years, which calls attention away 
from the real foes at home to supposititious foreign 
enemies. Its spirit fills the newspapers with reckless, 
unfounded suspicions and accusations, distorting historic 
statements, promotes constant talk about war and prep- 
aration for war, of manoeuvres, promotions, and technical 
details, and makes us blind to the real sources of our 
greatest loss of life and property. 

7. Because our three foreign wars since 1781, which 
lasted only six years, cost in life, all told, in battle, 
nothing comparable with our reckless slaughter by acci- 
dents every year in time of peace. The $60,000,000 in- 
crease of the navy asked for last year, if spent in fighting 
disease, ignorance, waste, and wickedness at home, prob- 
ably could save as much life and property as all our 
foreign and civil wars have cost. In five years we have 
lost alone by fire, largely preventable, 11,200,000,000. 
In four years we have killed, by accident, largely pre- 
ventable, 80,000 more than were killed on both sides in 
the four years of civil war. 

8. Because we are already spending over sixty- five 
per cent, of the nation's revenue in payment for past 
war and in preparation for future war, and have but one- 
third of our national revenue left for judicial and execu- 
tive departments, coast guard, lighthouses, quarantine, 
custom houses, post offices, census, waterways, forestry, 
consular and diplomatic service, and all other constructive 
work. 

9. Because we have increased our expenditure for 
defense two hundred times during a period when our 
population has increased only twenty-two times, our 
coast line perhaps three times, and our danger from 
attack not at all. 

10. Because we are protected by nature as is no other 
country, and have not tbe excuse for a great navy which 
England has, nor for a strong army which Germany has. 
Our wealth is as great a protection as our geographical 
position. We supply our own necessities and are not 
dependent, as many nations are. General Sheridau said 
that no nation on the continent of Europe had sufficient 
ships to spare to bring over enough soldiers to carry on 
one campaign so far from its base of supplies. 

11. Because we shall need no navy to protect the 
Philippines if we but ask the nations to pledge preserva- 
tion of their autonomy when we grant them their in- 



dependence. No nation could refuse or would dare 
wantonly break such a pledge made to the world. The 
neutralization, in this manner, of exposed places is one 
of the most successful methods of preventing war which 
we can further use. The pledge between the United 
States and Great Britain to remove battleships and forts 
from our Canadian border has, since 1817, secured peace 
at no expense on over three thousand miles of frontier. 
Without this pledge we should probably have had war. 
So long as this line is unguarded, we shall never fight 
Great Britain. 

12. Because all the great nations in one place or 
another are securing safety from territorial aggrandize- 
ment by pledging territorial inviolability. All the nations 
on the Baltic and North Seas signed treaties in April, 
1908, to respect each other's territory on those waters. 
Turbulent Central America has secured peace by similar 
methods. It is the method of the future. 

13. Because, in spite of our strategic position and 
the fact that Europe largely depends on us for food, 
we are spending for defense more than France and only 
$36,000,000 less than Germany, and only $66,000,000 
less than Great Britain, which has possessions to protect 
around the globe, and is unable to feed herself except 
by imports. 

14. Because labor put into the construction of arma- 
ments could be better employed to increase our insuffi- 
cient railroad capacity, and as many men could be 
employed in making rails and engines, of which we have 
too few to move our crops, as in making armor plate 
and instruments of destruction. 

15. Because the recent arbitration treaties signed with 
Great Britain, France, Norway, Spain, Portugal, Switzer- 
land, Japan and Germany minimize the possibility of war 
with those countries, and we have no fear of any others. 

16. Because, as was unanimously agreed at the Arbi- 
tration Conference in 1904, in Washington, attended by 
a great body of our most eminent public men, there is no 
question of "honor" or "vital interest" which cannot 
be arbitrated, except, of course, that of autonomy, which 
can be secured by international pledge, and in our case 
is beyond menace. Some of the smaller nations have 
already agreed to arbitrate every question. There is no 
excuse for increased armaments until we have at least 
tried to get the great powers to pledge themselves to 
arbitrate every question with us. 

17. Because we can secure far greater safety by ex- 
pending on a Peace Budget a small amount every year — 
say one dollar out of every thousand voted for armaments. 
Last year that would have been $220,000, which in the 
hands of a commission could have brought one hundred 
eminent Japanese here and sent one hundred of our 
Congressmen and editors to Japan. Banquets, speeches, 
interviews, lectures, etc., would have brought about an 
understanding and friendship which might have easily 
prevented the vote for a new " Dreadnought." This 
method was recommended by the Interparliamentary 
Union, and is worth more even than the ounce of pre- 
vention which is worth a pound of cure. Courtesy and 
goodwill are more powerful than explosives in prevent- 
ing war. 

18. Because a national and racial arrogance is grow- 
ing in our country, and bumptious talk about our being 
" master of the Pacific," though there are ten other 
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nations bordering on it, is leading a part of our press 
and people to insult and irritate other peoples with the 
sense of impunity in our impudence which a huge navy 
lends. We, as well as other nations, have found easy 
euphemisms to ease our consciences when using our 
military power to further our own ends. We shall be 
far less likely to be hot-headed and rash and to rush into 
needless war if we do not increase our navy. It is naive 
conceit to say that we are so peaceful and just that we 
can never be tempted to wage a needless war. The war 
with Mexico was fought in the interest of slavery, and 
was called iniquitous by General Grant, who fought in it. 
Said Secretary of State Sherman concerning the Spanish 
War : " We could have adjusted our difficulties without 
the loss of blood and treasure." Said Congressman 
Boutelle: "President McKinley, if Congress had left 
the matter to him, would have secured everything we 
wanted in Cuba without the sacrifice of one drop of 
American or Spanish blood." 

19. Because our navy is already so large as to incite 
other nations to increase theirs. Our naval increase was 
quoted last year in the French Assembly as an argument 
for a French increase. This senseless rivalry is driving 
certain would-be customers of ours towards bankruptcy. 

20. Because increase of our navy does not increase 
respect of foreigners for us. Respect can be given only 
to moral qualities. Our indifference to lawlessness and 
our civic corruption are well known abroad. We have 
no more moral influence than we had thirty years ago, 
when every monarchy in Europe was being sapped by 
our democracy. Plutocracy and militarism made us 
talked of, and dreaded, but not respected. Many, per- 
haps, are glad that we are being hampered in our race 
for commercial supremacy by saddling ourselves with 
the Old World's military burdens. 

21. Because our dignity no more depends on battle- 
ships than upon lighthouses or fire engines. We should 
feel pride if we are safe enough to dispense with a few. 
A European city built of stone rejoices that it does not 
need our costly fire apparatus. A large navy is a con- 
fession of conscious weakness or timidity. 

22. Because increase of the navy is an implication 
that new dangers are in sight and old friends are to be 
suspected. It arouses rivalry and irritation with other 
nations. The two nations to-day who are the most 
armed are in the most danger of fighting. Just as 
Germany's and England's increase of naval power mu- 
tually irritates each other, so Japan's military skill has 
stirred the emulation of our jingoes, masking themselves 
under the conceited plea that we are par excellence the 
peaceful people of the world and can do no wrong with 
our navy. 

23. Because " a decent respect for the opinion of 
mankind" ought to be more and more the controlling 
motive of nations as of individuals. A navy is but a 
small element in our defense even from foreign foes, to 
say nothing of defense from our far greater domestic 
dangers to life and property. We have been secure 
from attack with our fleet at the antipodes. 

24. Because the demand for it comes chiefly from 
those who ignore the new substitutes for war, and whose 
military training fits them only to kill enemies, but not 
to prevent friends becoming enemies. They understand 
explosives but not human nature, or politics, or diplo- 



macy, or the methods which have produced the astound- 
ing bloodless revolution in Turkey ; or the demand comes 
from the class which supplies implements of war and 
surreptitiously keeps up war scares which the gullible 
voters make profitable to them. 

25. Because declaration of non-intercourse embodied 
in treaties is a feasible and far more powerful force. 
We would better spend our energy in studying this new 
agent, advocated by Justice Brewer of the Supreme 
Court and other able men, now made possible by modern 
conditions of communication and politics. If one tithe 
of the $60,000,000 asked for were spent on an educa- 
tional campaign for a pledge of non-intercourse from 
England, France and the United States against any 
nation which attacked one of them and refused to arbi- 
trate, it would do more to keep the world's peace than 
all their navies. Were two of these strong nations 
previously to make public their signed agreements to 
withdraw diplomats and stop commerce upon wanton 
attack on the third power, no nation would ever attack 
the third. The declaration would suffice. This is a 
totally different thing from the old-fashioned embargo 
declared by one nation on another after war began. 
Even the unorganized Chinese boycotts, not backed by 
the Chinese government, made us remove injustices, 
and more recently coerced Japan. If in fifteen years 
400,000,000 organized Chinese refuse to buy goods if 
they are ill treated, the greatest navies will avail nothing 
to get their markets. 

26. Because new inventions in all probability will make 
existing armaments useless before Japan, even if she 
wanted to attack us, could recuperate from her financial 
drain sufficiently to do so. Airships may make battle- 
ships useless. 

27. Because an increase of the navy argues infidelity 
to the great achievements of the Hague conventions. It 
is childishly inconsistent to create more force when better 
methods are being substituted for it. 

28. Because every enlargement of the navy draws men 
from constructive work. It keeps them always on the 
outlook for the trouble which alone could give them the 
sense of being of real service and importance, and getting 
promotions and honors. Advocates of large navies are 
notably skeptical about other methods than force for pro- 
moting peace, and draw the attention of the public away 
from the quiet and effective to the old-fashioned methods 
which tickle eye and ear with noisy and spectacular 
effects. 

29. Because by lowering excessive tariffs, and thus 
promoting commercial fraternity, we could do more for 
peace than through intimidation by armaments. 

30. Because we have not the faintest ground to sus- 
pect there will ever be a war again with England so long 
as our northern frontier is free from her fortifications ; 
nor with Spain, whose interests hereafter cannot cross 
ours ; nor with any of the other nations with whom we 
have always been at peace, and who could fight us only 
at a range of thousands of miles from their base of sup- 
plies. We are especially secure, as Europe is dependent 
on us for a large share of her food supply, and the Orient 
has everything to lose and nothing to gain by attacking 
us. The " Yellow Peril " is a psychological obsession of 
a few scaremongers who do not read Oriental languages 
or respect people who have not white skins, but who 
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translate their suspicions into statements which are not 
facts, and help create the very hostility that would excuse 
their cry for an increased navy. 
January 15, 1909. 



44 Navy Mad." 

BY EEV. EDWARD CUMMINGS. 

From a sermon recently preached in the South Congregational 
Church, Boston. 

We are proud of the conspicuous and leading part 
which our country has taken in the recent splendid mani- 
festation of the family spirit of sympathy and devotion 
in the relief of stricken Italy, — proud of the part taken 
by our President, our Congress, our States, our navy, 
our people everywhere ! It is a good omen for the future. 
It makes us think that if the nations of the earth had 
more frequent opportunities for doing good together they 
might be less inclined to prepare for war all the time. 

But alas ! it is a world of strange contrasts and con- 
tradictions. For just at the very moment when we have 
this splendid manifestation of universal brotherhood, 
pouring forth sympathy and money and every kind of 
assistance for the aid of stricken Italy, we see going on 
in many directions unprecedented preparations for uni- 
versal war. The contrast is peculiarly striking in our 
own country, where the same Congress that was asked to 
appropriate a million dollars and send ships and supplies 
to suffering Italy is at almost the same moment asked to 
spend ten to fifteen millions on the construction of a new 
and more formidable kind of battleship than the world 
has ever seen before — a new and monstrous and more 
dreadful kind of " Dreadnought." Think of it ! In time 
of peace, just as we are responding so splendidly to this 
growing sentiment of international brotherhood, and 
showing the world how a nation in the family of nations 
should bring sympathy and aid and comfort to a sister 
nation, we are also preparing to build a fifteen-millionr 
dollar " Dreadnought " to use against our sister nations, 
and are setting the world a ruinous example of extrava- 
gance in the way of naval appropriations, acting just as 
though preparations for war were the most important 
function of the government. Think of the enormous 
naval appropriations asked for this year in the United 
States, where we used to boast that the working man 
didn't have to go about his daily tasks carrying the 
burden of a soldier or a sailor on his back ! Do not such 
contrasts seem rather appalling ? 

The same pitiful contrast is seen elsewhere. The 
whole world is stirred with pity and humanity and gen- 
erosity, and yet the governments of the world seem to 
have gone navy mad. It is bad enough to find that the 
visits of our globe-encircling battle fleet have inflamed 
the imaginations of South American statesmen and made 
them desire similar costly luxuries for their impecunious 
states; but the hopelessness of this insane and inane 
navy-building competition comes out most strongly when 
we are informed that the English government has decided 
to adhere to the " two power standard " of naval appro- 
priations. In other words, England is to try to live up 
to the old theory that her navy must be as powerful as 
the navies of any two countries that could possibly com- 
bine against her ! I am tempted to say that such a mad 



and reckless competition shows the hopelessness of the 
situation, as it certainly shows the absurdity of the policy. 
But sometimes I think it shows the hopefulness of the 
situation. For the prophesies of M. Bloch are being 
realized. Nations simply can't stand such ruinous finan- 
cial competitions much longer. Limitation of armament 
or national bankruptcy is the alternative which is begin- 
ning to stare them in the face. Of course it is an insult 
to human intelligence and a terrible indictment of our 
so-called statesmanship for civilized nations to go on in 
this blind, ruinous competition. But perhaps, after all, 
the cause of peace will make the wrath and folly of man 
to aid it in the end, as Bloch prophesied. 

Now what are we going to do about the situation? 
Here are the peoples of the earth growing more and more 
sympathetic and friendly and fraternal in their attitude 
towards one another — becoming more and more like a 
real family of nations; and the governments of these 
same people becoming more and more infatuated with 
" the game of war " — a terribly losing game, when the 
hard-working, over-taxed, peacefully- disposed people pay 
the enormous stakes that are lost ! 

It is bad enough for other nations, but it seems inex- 
cusable that we should lead the world in this suicidal 
game. The fact is, I do not believe our people realize 
what their government has been doing, or what tremen- 
dous changes have come in a few years. 

I have here a personal letter from Dr. Hale in Wash- 
ington, enclosing a generous contribution for the earth- 
quake sufferers, which he wishes me to put into our 
church collection, and at the same time lamenting the 
possibility of this terrible proposed expenditure of twenty 
millions for a single battleship. " Think of it ! " he says. 
"I heard Sumner's peace oration in 1845. He amazed 
people by saying that the ship of the line, ' Ohio,' then 
new, cost $800,000, and that that was more than all the 
gifts made to Harvard College in two hundred years. 
Now we propose to spend twenty millions on one ship ! " 

How small it makes our million-dollar offering to the 
God of Love seem, when we think of the many millions 
of annual tribute paid to the God of War! Do you 
wonder that Dr. Hale wants to divert that twenty 
millions into a famine fund for the relief of suffering 
humanity? Think of it! We pride ourselves on our 
virtue, because for once we have devoted a million to the 
cause of suffering humanity and the God of Love, when 
we are actually spending millions for war every month ! 
What would Sumner, with his protest against an $800,000 
ship of the line, think of our situation to-day ? 

And yet the encouraging fact still remains that there 
is in the world to-day an enormous and unprecedented 
amount of mutual respect and appreciation among the 
peoples of the world, — an unprecedented amount of 
genuine sympathy and fraternal feeling, which really 
craves expression, which shows its eagerness to express 
itself whenever it gets a chance to cut the red tape of 
diplomatic relations and speak as man to man and brother 
to brother. The trouble is this humane and normal crav- 
ing for- expression ordinarily finds no adequate or appro- 
priate outlet. The governments of the world are always 
getting ready to talk war. If they have a peaceful mis- 
sion to perform, they have to send a warship on the 
errand. If they have an errand of mercy, they have to 
do it in a battleship. I really think that what the 



